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THE MEANING OF EVIL 

II. THE LAW OF ADJUSTMENT 

REV. CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, Author of The Religion of a Gentleman," 
The Hope of Immortality'" 



In an age which is being taught by zealous propagandists that evil is non-existent 
or by pessimists that evil overbalances the good, Dr. Dole's discussion is tonic and 
corrective. Particularly would we call attention to the recognition of the reality that 
lies back of the doctrines which have sometimes been shaped up in words difficult to be 
understood by men of our age. 



We come now to recognize a deep and 
universal law of adjustment, by the use 
of which, in things great and small, man 
becomes a free citizen of the universe. I 
wish to lay special stress on this part. I 
have come to believe that we know 
nothing as either good or evil till we dis- 
cover how to handle and use it. Innum- 
erable things are good as food, provided 
we take them for the legitimate uses of 
food. Yet against every one of these 
things, even the innocent cereals, on the 
side of their abuse the doctors set up 
their note of warning. A little greedi- 
ness or immoderation will turn our good 
into evil. There is no evil thing so great 
as alcohol. But if we stop drinking it 
and turn it into fuel we can hardly have 
too much of it. Thus there proves to 
be all varieties of adjustment, whereby 
man learns to accommodate himself to a 
wider and wider range of circumstances, 
and so to conquer and subdue his earth. 
He has pretty much cleared out poison- 
ous snakes, wolves, and bears from his 
vicinity. Already he has begun to con- 
trol the conditions in the midst of which 
insect life becomes prolific and danger- 
ous. Let him drain the swamps and 



reduce them to tillage; let him put his 
offal promptly under ground; let him 
find the natural parasite for the gypsy 
moth. These are only a few out of 
innumerable illustrations going to show 
how a mere change of adjustment dis- 
poses of evil or changes it to good. Can 
we then really call it evil, seeing that the 
almighty urgency of the universe is 
forever pressing and teaching us to 
handle it, so as to serve and not to 
hurt us ? 

The Sweep of this Law 

The higher reaches of this law of 
adjustment are yet more fruitful and 
important. The ugly, obstinate, or 
injurious man, or the fretful, dull, way- 
ward child sets up every day a problem 
of spiritual adjustment. As Epictetus 
long ago found out, this kind of child or 
man can do us no actual harm. He is 
like a boxer, who tries, and tests, and 
strengthens our chest and limbs. He 
fortifies our patience and our good 
humor. But I mean something more 
than even this cold stoic method. The 
evil doer gives us a problem in human- 
ity. It is the parents', or teacher's, or 
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friend's, or minister's problem. How 
can I treat him so as to help make a 
man of him ? His evil mood proves our 
opportunity. There is an invincible 
power of intelligent good will, which, 
when once the proper attitude of sympa- 
thy toward him is taken, will change 
him into a helper and friend. I do not 
know anything about "the spirit world," 
but Professor Hyslop says that the sup- 
posedly low and mischievous spirits be- 
come at once courteous and serviceable, 
as soon as you assume the good in them, 
instead of looking for trouble! Whence 
it would seem that wherever intelli- 
gences are in the universe, they follow 
the mighty law of adjustment, by which 
when enough light falls on the face of 
evil, it is turned into good. 

Another marvelous illustration of the 
same law is the use and control of pain, 
trouble, disappointment, and sorrow. 
"Pain is gain," says the ancient Greek 
poet. There is nothing that so per- 
suades me, in the hour of uttermost 
darkness to believe in a good universe, 
that is, in God, as the sight of this fact. 1 

There is a mass of testimony on this 
score. The Psalms are full of it; the 
greatest of the poets teach it; through 
Browning in particular, the idea runs 
like a thread of gold. What else indeed 
is the interpretation of the mystery of 
the Christ-story? Pain is here proved 
to be gain. Torment is handled in such 
way as to leave behind the sense of the 
victory of good. Death is so met as to 



take away the fear of death. The eter- 
nal things, faith, hope, and love, are 
wholly in evidence, after the short hours 
of pain are passed. 

The Christ-story is typical. There is 
a monument done by French, the sculp- 
tor, in the Sleepy Hollow Cemetery in 
Concord, not far from where the remains 
of Emerson were laid, erected by a 
brother, himself a soldier of the Civil 
War, to three brothers who lost their 
lives in the war, one shot in battle, one 
who met death in the hospital, yet one 
more who died in Andersonville prison. 
Only a few years have passed and now 
men and women and youth stand daily 
in the quiet garden, and the great terms 
of duty, freedom, country, humanity 
settle anew into their hearts. The pain 
was for a moment. The gain gqes on 
forever. 

We appeal here to a common human 
experience. Who does not look back 
upon moments or periods of pain, or loss, 
or great grief? We all bear scars of 
struggle and hurt. Would we choose 
now to have never thus suffered? We 
should not dare to choose this. We 
have come to see, have we not, that 
blows, wounds, disapproval, reproofs, 
griefs, did us good? Think of the 
miracle of it! We have come to see 
what that amazing verse about the 
Christ-life meant, "made perfect by 
suffering." In fact, the mightiest rea- 
sons why we believe in God come not so 
much when we have had our pleasure 



1 A friendly and skilful physician told me lately that he had just spent the most sorrowful day. 
He had been obliged to take a young girl, the daughter of an excellent neighbor, from her pleasant 
home to the insane asylum. There he had met an old friend of his boyhood, the hopeless victim 
of locomotor ataxia. He went on to say that he had never thought that he should live to say that 
he could see a ray of comfort about such things as these. What he now sees is that out of all such 
things sympathy grows apace and hearts become wonderfully softened. 
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and ease, but when we have suffered and 
found "the everlasting arms" under us. 
Not all, it is answered, take trouble so. 
Some become bitter and hard. Yes, as 
people may turn their proper food and 
drink into poison. Nevertheless, we 
trace the law or tendency. The normal 
growth of personality comes on these 
lines. An increasing wealth of daily 
experience, besides all the scriptures of 
the race and all the wisdom books, bears 
the same testimony, adds new sources of 
aid to each oppressed soul, becomes daily 
more accessible and democratic, and 
even gets publishment in the daily news- 
papers. Whereas all suffering was once 
hastily supposed to be exceptional and 
penal, isolating the sufferer, like Job, 
from his friends, we are coming to appre- 
hend a great, constant, common condi- 
tion of human life. We no longer dare 
to pray to be exempt; we are sharers 
with all the world; we become also 
helpers together with the noble and 
mighty saviors. In a new sense the 
world is learning this deep spiritual law 
of adjustment to sorrow. Whole com- 
munities and nations, no longer bowed in 
terror before the pestilence or famine or 
poverty or war, are continually bound 
together with new ties to co-operate 
under the menace of each peril, so as to 
avert or lessen its flow, or else to bear 
it in common, and so to love each other 
the more. 

The Meaning of Vicarious Suffering 

This means that the mystery of the 
idea of "atonement" or "vicarious 
suffering," as they used to call it, is 
coming to light. No one sufferer indeed 
alone bore the sins of the world. The 
teaching is broader; it takes us all in 



and challenges all to understand and 
obey it. Not a wrong is done anywhere, 
not a child is overworked, no brute or 
barbarous man ever strikes or abuses a 
woman, not an immigrant family is 
brought to hunger and cold, that the 
hurt is not carried, as with mystic nerves 
of sympathy, to the heart of our com- 
mon humanity. No evil is borne in 
vain. Straightway subtle reactions set 
in, new tides of more effective humanity 
are awakened; the pain or the misery 
gets presently written into the laws, and 
engraved in the standards and the 
customs of the nation. 

Good men and women, stirred with 
love, with intelligences quickened to 
apprehend this wonderful transformation 
of pain into power, giving their lives to 
become mediums of transference, record- 
ing fresh vows in their hearts to over- 
come all evil with good, and, like the old 
Swiss hero, to take the lances to their 
own hearts rather than let their fellows 
be injured, are beginning to band them- 
selves together in associations in every 
part of the world for the service of man- 
kind. Physicians and men of science 
stand here in the same ranks with the 
most fearless ministers of religion. They 
become immune to evil. Their business 
is to show all men how to be immune in 
like manner. In this new type, touched 
by the Christian idea, though often free 
of its dogmas, radiant and victorious 
good will is added to the hardihood of the 
stoic character. We thus begin to have 
a real and working church. 

What is it, now, that every man most 
desires for himself, if he could have his 
highest wish? It is no longer that he 
shall be exempt from pain or death. It 
is rather that his pain and seeming loss 
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shall count for something, and be of 
social use. This is what we find to be 
true. It is vastly more divine than it 
would be not to bear any suffering. 
What if our evil works in the long run to 
press and bind us more closely together 
as social beings? What if it proves to 
be never an individual burden, but 
rather a common load ? What if it can 
be understood and borne and reduced to 
nought and translated into blessedness, 
only on this understanding ? What if it 
is a form of spiritual labor, through 
which we are enabled to share the 
thought and the will of the Eternal ? 

There is a mighty urgency or life- 
force which we trace everywhere in 
Nature making things grow and propa- 
gate and get ready for higher forms of 
life. Is it not the same urgency which 
acts upon man, so to adjust himself to 
the things called evil as to take the evil 
out of them and to transform it into 
higher life? Must we quarrel with it 
because it works by a law of cost? 
Would we have no cost or labor? We 
touch here upon a deep principle of all 
art and philosophy. The biologists — 
Bergson for instance — begin to say that 
this urgency is purposive even upon the 
plane of the animal life. There is 
infinitely more reason to think it pur- 
posive in these higher reaches which we 
have just considered. If there is "a 
power that makes for righteousness," 
the power is even more spiritual and 
wonderful that moves man to take evil 
and turn it into good. Men are just 
beginning to measure the working of 
this principle. 

The Law of Contrast 

The truth is, that there is a law of 



contrast which underlies the world of 
thought and feeling. Perhaps we shall 
yet see that all which we call evil falls 
under this law. A large part of the 
"evil" seems from this point of view to 
be inevitable and necessary. Thus, 
while light is essential and may be 
thought of even as eternal, more or less 
darkness is necessary to reveal the light, 
and to make us know how good light is. 
So it is good to be hungry and thirsty, 
not merely to drive us to eat and drink, 
but to bring out the proper food values. 
Would it be possible to learn good in any 
of its forms, without ever seeing the 
shadow of evil ? Would you know life, 
if you never saw death ? Or love, if you 
had never had to go without it ? It is as 
if the Almighty Intelligence were speak- 
ing to us, and teaching us, as with the 
telegraph instrument, by clicks and 
breaks of silence. Does anyone think 
that God himself could make us under- 
stand, if the message came in one 
unbroken stream of sound? These are 
eternal conditions of speech, especially of 
speech to children and childish men. 

It is possibly another form or name of 
the same law of contrast, which every- 
where in our world appears as the labor- 
cost, or the time-cost, and I should add 
the struggle-and-pain-cost. We touch 
here an ancient paradox. It seemed to 
men, as it seems at first flush to all 
children, that joy, success, and life con- 
sist in getting enjoyment, in being fed 
and rewarded, in having nothing to do, 
in jumping by a leap from the desire to 
the fulfilment, without having to wait. 
The old curse on man was to labor and 
to be balked by thorns and thistles. 
Now today, we are everywhere saying 
and systematically attempting to teach 
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the children the reverse of this. You 
value nothing rightly till it has cost you 
something. Not income, but fulness of 
outgo and expression constitute the 
highest joy and success. Jesus says " it 
is more blessed to give than to receive." 
No one can ever doubt that this is a 
spiritual universe, after once he has 
bowed his head before this most mystical 
and actual of its laws. There is a labor 
price for everything of value. Suffering 
is the name of the cost of labor in the 
realm of the spirit and for all human and 
social values. 

Of course the cost frightens us at 



times. It is blood and tears and torture, 
and generations of time pass as it works 
its solemn sway. But who would dare 
to rule it out of the world ? 

No struggle — no heroism! No pain 
—no love! No doubt — no faith! No 
despair — no immortal hope! The great 
values come high; who cares how high 
they come, when once their music rings 
in our ears! What does the mother 
care for her pains, when her baby lies 
safe in her arms! And who minds the 
centuries of waiting, when the weary 
world at last swings into its new cycle 
of light! 



THE MARRIAGE OF HOSEA 



J. M. POWIS SMITH, PH.D. 

Associate Professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 

University of Chicago 



How many of the Old Testament worthies we come to understand through a knowledge 
of their family 1 The Old Testament is, indeed, a domestic literature. We know the 
family affairs of nearly all of its chief personages, and among them all there is no one 
whose family life is described quite as tragically as that of Ho sea. Are his references 
really allegorical, or do they represent his own pathetic experiences? The question is 
exegetically significant, but even more does its answer enable us to appreciate the great 
teaching of Hosea as to the love of God. 



The prevailing interpretation of the 
narrative portions of Hos. chaps. 1-3, is 
to the effect that Hosea, as a young man, 
fell in love with Gomer and married her, 
supposing her to be all that his youthful 
imagination fancied her to be. To this 
union were born three children. But 
meantime, Gomer had developed latent 
tendencies to sensuality and had played 



Hosea false. At last she left his home 
to live with another man. The love of 
Hosea, however, made it impossible for 
him to leave her to her fate, and going 
after her he purchased her from her para- 
mour and placed her under restraint, 
preparatory to her full restoration to her 
position as his wife. Long brooding 
over this tragic experience produced in 



